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NOTES FROM THE LOFT 

Special feature to appear in the next 
issuel: an interview with Fritz Efaw, who was 
nominated for Vice President at the Democratic 
Convention in New York City. The 29-year old 
draft resister lived for seven years in exile 
in England, and returned to the United States 
as a convention delegate. 

Efaw used his speaking time on the con- 
vention floor to talk about the demand for 
universal, unconditional amnesty. 

Signing out for now. 

With more unity than the convention had, 
LNS. 


(See photos to go with this article). 

DEMOCRATS PROCLAIM JIMMY CARTER PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEE AT ’’UNITY” CONVENTION IN NEW YORK CITY 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In a scene more like a corona- 
tion than a convention, the Democratic Party nom- 
inated Jimmy Carter as its presidential candidate 
in a first ballot landslide vote on July 14 o 

The only unknown element in the four-day orgy 
of ’’unity” lasting from July 12-15 at New York 
City’s Madison Square Garden came on the last day 
of the convention when Carter called a 10 a„m, 
press conference announcing the choice of Senator 
Walter Mondale of Minnesota as his Vice Presiden- 
tial running mateo 

So pervasive was the atmosphere of sweetness 
and light, according to the New York -Times, that 
it recalled Will Rogers’ comment about the har- 
monious Republican convention of 1924 in Cleve- 
lands ’’There was so little fighting,” said Rogers, 
’’that they could have stayed at home and done it 
by postcard. ” 

Carter forces orchestrated the entire four 
days from beginning to end, stifling debate first 
in the pre- c^vention Rules Committee hearings 
and later at the convention itself. There, they 
blocked proposed changes which would have allowed 
floor debates on so-called minority issues, which 
Carter forces didn’t want aired on national prime 
time television. 

”I feel like a player in somebody else’s 
game,” a Pennsylvania delegate told WBAI-Pacifica 
radio. "We’re not really participating,” 

"Truthfully it’s a show for the nation, for 
the news people,” added another Pennsylvania 
delegate. ”We can’t hear what’s being said up 
there (at the podium) .. .We’re wandering around. 

We look like dodos. It’s not a workable form of 
democracy to have us here and not be able to do 
anything. ” 

But boiling beneath the surface of party har- 
mony were issues which the Carter machine had 
worked hard to suppress. Gay rights, women’s 
issues, corporate reform, welfare, universal aim- 
nesty and a substantial change in foreign policy 
floated like threatening spectres left over from 
the Democratic convention in 1972 which nominated 
George McGovern. 

Carter forces staged their real convention 
coup when they lobbied against the Bleicher Afflendi- 
ment (Proposition #2). The measure, defeated on 
the floor two to one, would have allowed 20 min- 
utes of floor debate to three minority issues that 
had 300 supporting delegate signatures. There- 
after, the only vehicle remaining to present min- 
ority views to the convention at large was the 
Vice Presidential nomination. 

The "Minorities” 

Groups affected by the defeat of Proposition 
#2 included the New Democratic Caucus, identifying 
Itself as the progressive and left wing of the 
Democratic Party, the Gay Rights Caucus, and del- 
egates pressing for universal and unconditional 
amnesty for all mijkitary and civilian Vietnam 
War resisters. 

The New Democratic Caucus, or Democracy ’76, 
included such members as Tom Hayden, Michael Har- 


rington, Representative^ Ron Dellums and John Conyers* 
Circulated at their Monday reception for Tom Hayden 
was a New York State Democratic Committee petition 
calling for the convention "to urge a Congressional 
investigation that will disclose to the American 
people the source of corporate economic and politi- 
cal power and the effect of the concentration of .l 
. such power on both the domestic and international 
scenes. ” 

"There is something too reassuring about Jimmy 
Carter,” said Tom Hayden. "There is overwhelming 
pressure for unity. Fine. For what? To put a 
Democrat in the White House. Then whi^t? It is as 
if the Demociatic Party is rebounding in the extreme 
from the divisive internal politics of 1968 and 1972* 

"We are facing,” added Hayden, "a breakdown of: 
the progressive wing of the Democratic Party.” 

Elaine Brown of the Black Panther Party was 
pre.sent as a California delegate. 

"It’s the first convention that we’re official 
members of^" she said. "And I’m here to speak to 
all those people -- blacky, poor, Vietnam veterans -- 
who are disenfranchised by the Democratic Party. 

"There ''s no real change in foreign policy in 
the offing/’ she continued, "when the U.S. steps in 
against African people waging their own struggles 
fox liberation in Angola, the rest of Africa, and 
Puerto Rico. Carter has said that the U.S. should 
get out of Puerto Rico if Castro gets out of Cuba. 

"So we^re going to nominate Ron Dellums as Vice 
President," she concluded, "because then hem'll get a 
chance to say^ a few words about the real issues and 
get some national coverage for them." 

Dellums for Vice President 

"It IS only by reaching out and gathering in 
diversity that we can achieve a true unity in the 
party," said Rep. John Conyers in his nominating 
speech for Dellums at the July 14th session. 

"There are millions," he continued, "who desper-, 
ately need the assurance that someone hears them.,. 

He (Dellums) believes in unity -- he witnessed this 
authentic unity of the sixties when people of every 
background banded together to face problems. I 
stand before you to give them hope. I place the name 
of Ronald Dellums of California for Vice President. 

"Let us reject the notion," boomed Dellums to 
warm applause, "that government of the rich, by the 
rich, and for the rich... that government of money, by 
money, and for money... that government of politicians 
by politicians and for politicians is government 
of the people, by the people and for the people. It 
is not enough to speak of harmony until the partici- 
pation of all the people in the government is guar- 
anteed." 

"We must recognize the people of Angola and Mo- 
zambique," he continued. "Women should make up one 
half of the decision making process of this coimtry.. 
We can no longer play the role of world police... 

(We must) reject the B-1 bomber, reject the Trident 
submarine. . .destruction has wiped out millions of 
our young people. 

"Universal and unconditional amnesty for all," 
he continued. "Self determination for the Puerto 
Rican people." 
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“ - - n:t a question Deiluras concluded by 
qucLiUg Md'tin Luihei King, "of what is expedient 
or sate The tltxmaie qte st ion : i s , is :U right'"^" 

G^y R ight s 

Ga> delegate':- called a '’total shutout” when 
the human right- section of the Democratic Party 
Platf.rm effe.ti.ely den^^ed inclusion to gay peoplec 

Atr.er obtaining ever 300 delegate signatures 
on a ^opp'rt petet^cn, gay delegates Jean O’Leary, 
Jame:; Foster and Josephine Daly announced the for- 
mation of the Gay Rights cuppoit Caucus on July 
13, 

The Caucus called for the repeal of all fed-^ 
erai dnd stare lav^ir regulating adult consensual 
sex in pTi.vaTe and demanded legislation forbid- 
ding di .= c r imi na“ i „n on the basis of sexual orien- 
taticn in employirieni , housing, credit and immigra- 
tion. 

Un i ver s a^_ and Un cond'^ t l onal Amnesty 

Left wiTh nc cpportunity to speak to the con- 
vention a! large after the defeat of the Bleicher 
Amendmen" j uncend: t renal amnesty supporters used 
the vehicle of the V*ce Presidential nomination 
to present their ^.iews. A.s with Dellums’ nomina- 
tion, the move was essentially symbolic. Both 
candidates withdrew their names following their 
speeches <, 

fritz Etaw, a 29-yeai old war resister who 
lived in exiie in England for seven years, re- 
turned ar a dele^a^e for the Democrats Abroad. He 
was nominated fc: Vice President immediately fol- 
lowing the nomination of Walter Mondale on Wednes- 
day night. Efaw's nomination was made by Louise 
Ransom, gold star mether and member of the Na- 
tional Comic il for Universal and Unconditional Am- 
nesty,. 

"My credentials for addressing this convention 
have been earned in the hardest possible way,” Ran- 
som explained. ”My oldest son’ was killed in Viet- 
nam on Mother Day, 1968.*' 

The noiry convention floor quieted as she con- 
tinued "Seme liner from Archibald MacLeish-s 
poem. The feung Dead Soldiers, have been very ira- 
portan’’ to me these last eight years; 

' llie young dead scldiers do not speak. 

Nevertheless they are heard in thestill houses 

Who has net heard them? 

They say, whether our lives and Oui deaths were 

Peace and a new hope, or for nothing, 

iVe Cannot -ay; it is you who must say this. 

They r^y, we ^eave you our deaths. 

Gice them their meaning.’ 

"Tc-.ai amnesty," Ransom added, "for over a mil- 
lion American; -■ rhe largest portion of whom are 
peer and black, who will suffer serious conse- 
quences fee the-r cppofition to our military poli- 
cies in Vietnam - wculd be a fitting memorial to 
the sacr:tfi.,e of my son.” 

Ransom then in’" reduced former Marine Sergeant 
Ron Ko ic, who seived 1? menths in Vietnam and 
re’:urned paralyced from the chest down. An unusual 
hush serried c.er the floor, which had wildly 
prcciairntd the ncm-na"ion of Walter Mondale some 
15 minutes betore, as Koyi V's wheelchair was 
hox-ted ro pcdium. 


”I am the living death/’ he told a shocked audience. 
"Your Memorial Day on wheels, your Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. Your John Wayne come home. Your Fourth of 
July firecracker exploding in the grave/’ 

Delegates with serious, unsmiling faces 
listened intently as Kovic told how he had en- 
listed in the Marines at 18 years of age to serve 
his country; of how he returned after his first 
tour of duty to a country tom with protest and 
cried to see men burning their draft cards; of 
how he A/olunteered for a second tour of Vietnam 
duty to make up for these "traitors." 

With a slow but steady voice, he told of 
accidentally shooting one of his own men and a 
group of Vietnamese civilians while setting an 
ambush. "The men in my squad threw down their rifles, 
sat in the rice paddies and began to cry." 

Lying in a veterans* hospital, paralyzed, he 
began to change and when he left the hospital he 
began to speak out against the war. 

"Once, in 1972 I was thrown out of my wheel 
chair --my medals torn off my chest and kicked 
and beaten by the police. I was arrested numerous 
times with other Vietnamn veterans, I was cursed 
at, spat at, threatened, and called a traitor. 

"And tonight nearly four years later," Kovic 
concluded, "I now have the proud distinction of 
nominating Fritz Efaw for Vice PreiSident of the 
United States. Welcome home Fritz o" 

Thunderous applause broke out on the convention 
floor as Fritz and Ron embraced each other. 

Carter has proposed a pardon for only 4,000 
draft "evaders" and the possibility of a case by 
case review for all others. Efaw would have been 
covered by Carter’s proposed pardon if he had re- 
turned after a possible Carter victory. 

But, he explained, "I have chosen to come home 
at the risk of imprisonment to tell you more about 
those Americans in jeopardy because we must insure 
that all of themare included in next January’s pres- 
idential pardon. 

"There were over 432,000 war era desertions," 
continued Efaw. "The great majority came from poor 
families, h^d little education, a disproportionate 
number of them were black — victims of a war that 
Governor Carter has rightly called racist. 

"Less than honorable discharges were often the 
result of anti“War activities — 90% of these im- 
posed without trial. These people are virtually un- 
employable today. Between civilian and military re- 
sisters, deserters, and veterans with less than 
honorable discharges, the number is over one mil- 
lion Americans in all. 

"The wounds of war," Efaw concluded, "can only 
be healed if President Carter proclaims an equal am- 
nesty for all these war victims." 


The Women’s Caucus Compromise 


Not all minority positions made it to the Vice 
Presidential spot, however. In a Minority Report' 
to the Rules Committee, the only floor attempt to 
obtain equal participation of women was voted down 
by the Democratic Women’s Caucus after its members 
agreed to a "compromise" proposed by Carter. 


The minority report read that "the calls to 



the mini-conv^'tipn in 1978 and future conventions 
shall require equkl^ division between delegate men 
and delegate womenoo," The Women^s Caucus, how- 
ever,-- persuaded by such women as Representative 
Bella Abzug and Bibtty Friedan -- agreed to replace 
the minority report with a majority report that 
substituted the word *'promote" for "require,^’ 
with Carter's assurances that he would actively 
promote the participation of women. 

National Organization for Women President 
Karen DeCrow called the compromise a "sellout.** 

And Gloria Allred, a delegate from Califronia, 
sponsored a successful resolution stating that if 
the delegate representation to the mini- convention 
wasn't equal, then the President should support a 
resolution rd^quiring equal representation — that 
is, an affirmative : action program in the Democratic 
Party. 

Similar assurances to those Carter made to the 
Women's Caucus were made to women in 1972. The 
result: women dropped from being 40% of the del- 
egates in 1972 to less than 30% for this conven- 
tion. 

Stuck With a "Lemon" Volkswagon 

"I believe in unity," said one delegate in a 
crowded Statler Hilton Hotel elevator, "but this 
is a little too much." Somehow the whole unified 
convention felt like a little too much. And Car- 
ter seemed an uneasy choice on many delegates' 
shoulders . 

California delegate Barbara Jean Gerald ini- 
tially had reservations that as a southern Demo- 
crat, Carter would be too conservative. But she 
said that he convinced her when he spoke to her 
delegation about "the human element and always 
being elope to the people." 

Gerald admitted, however, that she op- 
posed the comproijdse on the affirmative action plan 
for women in the party, and that Carter's stand 
on abortion "needs to be watched, absolutely." 

A button-bedecked Rhode Island delegate — 
with a notable lack of Carter buttons — was asked 
by an LNS reporter about a large blue and white 
button ^he wore which read "Go to Church Carter." 
*'What does it mean?" asked the reporter. With a 
level stare the womah replied, "You know what it 
means , " 

Bill Curry, a Wallace delegate from Gastoni, 
North Carolina said "I feel like I bought a Cad- 
illac and ended up stuck with a lemon Volkswagon." 

Curry thought that Carter's stands on amnesty 
and busing, in particular, were too liberal. 

"This is an indication of the Democratic Par- 
ty regulars," said Black Panther Party member 
Elaine Brown, but this is not an indication of 
the vast majority of the people who are registered 
Democrats ." 

"All kinds of ordinary people are out there 
registering every year as Democrats because they 
somehow think in their minds that there's this 
major difference between Democrats and Republi- 
cans." 

"We've got to address that, "she concluded. 
"We've got to either expose the Democratic Party, 
seriously talk about a third party of people who 
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have no voice iii thi'S country, or somehow change the 
Democratic Party so that it might even become a party 
of the people." 
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***************************************************** 
(See graphics.) 

WILL THE REAL JIMMY CARTER PLEASE STAND UP? 

NEW YORK [IMS') —Peanut farmer? Liberal reformer? 
Redneck conservative? Sincere office-seeker? Slick 
politician? ^^Bom Again'' Christian? Wealthy dgri- 
businessman? Rualear physicist? 

Who is the real Jimmy Carter? And what will he 
really do as president? These questions have, been on 
everyone's mind throughout this year's presidential 
primaries, and the Democratic Convention did little 
to clarify matters. The bandwagon had gained too 
much momentum; the 3,000 some-odd delegates clearly 
preferred to close their eyes and hope for the best. 

In the end, the prospect of a win in November held 
far more appeal than a serious discussion of the 
issues, which could only have brought up sore and 
unharmonious feelings . 

That desire to win -- part of a stronger, deeper 
desire for "everything to be all better in America" 

-- was the crux of Carter's emotional appeal to 
Democratic voters and he will milk that theme for 
all it is worth in the general election. 

"Our country has lived through a time of tor- 
ment," he told delegates during his acceptance 
speech. "It's now a time for healing. We want to 
have faith again. We want to be proud again. We 
just want the truth again." 

Carter promises everything. "We CAN have an 
America that provides excellence in education," he 
continued. "We CAN have an America that encourages 
and takes pride in our ethnic diversity. We CAN 
have an American government that does not oppress or 
spy on its own people..." 

But what will he deliver? 

All we can do is look at the facts; to examine 
what we do — cmd do not -- know about Jimmy Carter. 

1970: Governor Carter 

It was a very different Jimmy who took on 
Governor Carl Sanders for the Democratic nomination 
for governor of Georgia in 1970. The son of a peanut 
farmer. Carter graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1946. He did do graduate work in engineering 
(not nuclear physics as previously claimed), but 
returned to Plains, Georgia in 1953 to build the 
family farm into a successful agribusiness concern 
with income from the warehousing and shelling of 
other farmers* peanuts and from commodities trading. 

In 1966, Carter ran. for the Georgia governorship, 
but lost. Four years later he was in the governor's 
mansion. 

According to Carter's media consultant, Gerald 
Rafshoon, the campaign slogan in 1970 was "Isn't 
it time somebody spoke up for you?" and was "direct- 
ed at the state's rural working people. We were 
running against the powerful special interests, 
the bureaucrats and people in cities." 

But the campaign was also "anti -mainstream 
Democratic politics," writes Stephen Brill in a long 
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article in the March issue of Harpers, Carter constantly 
linked Sanders with Hubert Humphrey and charged that 
the governor was ready to sell out the interests of 
Georgians to the "ultra-liberals." He also accused 
Sanders of selling out to the "big unions" by favoring 
repeal of right-to-work laws. 

On June 21, 1970, reports Brill, Carter told a 
Georgia reporter that if he received the Democratic 
nomination for governor, "I would run as a local Georgia 
conservative Democrat I *m basically a redneck." 

Carter also ran with a promise to invite George 
Wallace to speak before the state legislature, and with 
the endorsement of Roy Harris, a rabid segregationist 
who had headed up Wallace's presidential campaign in 
Georgia, and organized the state's White Citizen's 
Councils o 

During the course of the primary fight Carter went 
out of his way, says Brill, to deny having said that the 
Supreme Court decision on school integration was "morally 
and legally correct," And five days before the primary 
vote he made a well-publicized visit to a whites-only 
private academy established to circumvent "desegregation 
orders. As a result of these positions. Carter won 
only 1% of the black vote in the runoff primary. 

Although Carter is big on honesty in '76, his 
1970 campaign was not above a few dirty tricks. Take 
for instance an anonymous leaflet which showed Governor 
Sanders, who had been part owner of the Atlanta Hawks 
basketball team, being given a champagne shampoo by two 
of the team's black players during a victory celebration. 
The leaflet was mailed state-wide to white Baptist 
ministers and white barbershops. Carter denies any 
knowledge of the leaflet, but Ray Abernathy, an Atlanta 
PR man who worked for the campaign in 1970, says 
differently, 

Abernathy also charges that Carter's campaign fi- 
nanced the advertising for the campaign of C.B. King, 
a black lawyer, as a third candidate in the Democratic 
primary race in order to take black votes away from 
Sanders, "I personally prepared all of King's radio 
ads while I was on Rafshoon's payroll and supervised 
the production. And I helped channel money to the 
company Rafshoon used to pay for them. . , . I don't know 
if Jimmy knew about it, but everyone else did." 

Carter also lunged for "Cuff Links Carl" on the 
campaign contributions issue, but he steadfastly re- 
fused to make his own list of contributors public in 
1970, and continues to refuse today. Recently on the 
NBC Tomorrow show. Carter was asked about the list and 
said that because there was no disclosure law in 
Georgia at the time, "nobody ever made a report of 
contributors and we didn't maintain those records," 

Columbia Journalism Review reporter Phil Stanford 
checked with two accountants for Carter's 1970 campaign, 
however, and was told that "the contribution lists 
were kept by computer and that Carter's campaign managers 
received a monthly print-out of all contributors." 

"The 1970 contributions may well be the visible 
tip of a larger issue," concludes Stanford. So far, 
little has been revealed of Carter's ties to corporate 
interests, but the Georgia candidate raised- approxi- 
mately $6 million nationally (exclusive of federal 
funds) for his campaign, and that kind of money does not 
grow on trees. 

Carter on the Issues 

Determining Carter's 1976 stand on the issues is 


rough. First one must wade through the "love, honesty, 
compassion to all people ^ black and white — because 
I believe in it..." schmaltz Carter's speeches are 
made of. Then there are the prickly contradictions 
and distortions to contend with. 

Take economics, for instance. Carter talks a 
hard line on tax reform. "The tax system is a dis- 
grace to the human race.," he says over and over again. 
"I believe all income should be treated the same. 

It's a scandal that a business man can deduct his ^ 

$50 lunch but a worker can't deduct the sandwich in 
his lunch pail," But try to pin Jimmy down on the 
details of such reform -- as Fortune Magazine tried 
and failed to do in a May interview -- and all you 
come up with is severe backsliding and a slew of 
"I can't be specifics," 

Carter said he'd consider taxing capital gains 
the same as other income, in response to a question 
at a Manhattan cocktail parry, reports joimialist 
Brill, When the audience moaned, he smiled and said, 

"I said I^d con&ideT not rhat I'd do it." 

In facty for all his man-of-the-people posturing. 
Carter's fast becoming a hit on Wall Street, reports 
the April 12 Business Week. 

"Carter's positions on some economic issues are 
closer to traditional Republican positions than those 
of other Democrats," said Michael Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent for corporate relations at a large New York 
investment firm. And investment banker Roger C. Altman 
said Carter is "attracting people to help financially 
who have traditionary been Republican," 

In Texas recently. Carter told a group of oil- 
men that there was an "unwarranted inclination on 
the part of and the people" to blame the 

oil industry for inflation and fuel shortages. 

And contradicting some reports that Carter 
favors strong anti-trust regulation, he told the 
oilmen that he would favor a partial break up of 
the oil companies "only as a last resort." All this 
caused New York Times reporter Charles Mohr to 
comment that "Mr. Carter appeared to stress the idea 
that private enterprise had no legitimate fears, 
should he be elected president." 

Little of what little Carter says to begin with 
concerns foreign policy, but in a recent New York 
Times interview, ha was asked if he could envision 
sending American troops into the Third World. 

"If the altercation was internal, a struggle 
for control of the government, I can't envision any 
circumstance under which I would send troops. If there 
was a war begun between countries and I felt that our 
own national security interests were directly en- 
dangered, I would certainly consider sending troops." 

Carter did net say whether he would approve, 
for instance^ the CIA-s multi-million expenditures 
to influence the recent Italian elections, or the 
appropriation of U.S. funds to aid one side in an 
internal dispute, as Ford did in Angola. 

The candidate also decries government waste 
and says that the Pentagon "is by far the most 
wasteful bureaucracy." Yet he has actually called 
for only a 5-7% cut in the Pentagon's proposed 
$115 billion budget. This, according to Carter aides, 
would still allow for a modest increase in military 
outlays over last year. 


Reorganization is another favorite Carter topic. 
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and on the campaign trail his reorganization of 
300 state agencies into 22 super agencies became ”a 
revolution in government that got rid of 278 of 
300 state agencies and reduced administration costs 
by 50 % 0 

No one has been able to produce statistics 
to back up that 50% cost cut^ and according to an 
article in the National Journal by Neil Peirce^ an 
expert on state and local government, reorganization 
is not unique 0 Since 1965. 20 states, including 
Georgia, have undergone reorganization, a management 
technique that abolishes agencies in name only. 

Carter is "totally opposed to" abortion and 
noted that after the Supreme Court struck down the 
Georgia law in its landmark case, he signed a new 
law that "was as restrictive as possibly consistent 
with the Court’s decision." Carter says he would not 
support a constitution^,l amendment banning abortion 
....but neither would he approve any national health 
insurance plan that includes abortion as part of 
the medical care to be covered. 

As governor. Carter initiated programs for the 
poor and opened jobs to minorities^ says journalist 
Brill, and this has won him the support of Andrew 
Young, a key aide to Martin Luther King and now an 
Atlanta congressional representative. 

Carter's civil rights records i.s suspect ^ how- 
ever. He says that although he is against busing, he 
does not favor a constitutional amendment to ban 
it. But in 1972 he praised a Georgia legislative 
resolution calling on Congress to pass such an 
amendment and urged Georgians to demonstrate against 
the assignment of students or teachers on the basis 
of race. 

Carter has also come out against any job op- 
portunity plan that requries the hiring of certain 
percentages of minority groups. "His liberalism is 
largely a myth, " says Georgia state senator Julian 
Bond. "The reason he gets such good press is that 
whenever the rest of the country thinks of Georgia^ 
they think of Lester Maddox. By comparison, Jimmy 
looks good," 

His positions -- though often vague -- on hand 
gun control, comprehensive national health care, 
environmental protection and the B-1 bomber have 
helped cast Carter in a liberal light. An.d reluctant 
supporters argue that he would be less likely to 
veto the social legislation that Ford has so con- 
sistently opposed, and is more likely to be supportive 
of congressional positions which have somewhat 
stalled Republican foreign policy, as in Angola. 

But Carter’s liberal light becomes cloudy in 
his support of the dealth penalty "in some cases," 
and his opposition to federal aid to New York City. 

He also thought George Wallace an acceptable Vice- 
Presidential nominee at the 1972 Democratic Conven- 
tion. 

Carter led the "Stop McGovern" forces at the 
'72 convention, and sponsored a resolution at the 
Democratic Governor's Convention urging all Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates not to make Vietnam 
an issue because "We should have appreciated and 
supported Nixon's efforts," as ha later told reporter 
Brill. 

"you know what McGovern's biggest mistake was?" 
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Carter candidly toid Brillo ”He should never have 
made the Vietnam War an issue." 

When Brill suggested that the war might have 
been one of the issues that gave birth to the L 
McGovern cajigpuign, and not vice versa. Carter "stared 
back blankly and said^ 'That's not ho^^ it works." 

Caii tcr - "Finger-Licking Good" 

"IT" works with a winning smile and a pleasing 
personality; a pretty package designed to catch 
the eye of the American consumer-voter. "Why Not 
the Best?" asks the title of Carter® s autobiography. 
"We Need Ji-mnv Carter, Why Settle For Less?" whines 
the rock song featured in a 15-minute film-commercial 
for Carter that directly preceeded his convention 
acceptance speech. (If it all sounds just like 
another Pepsi commercial, you're not far off. The 
composers do commercials for Kentucky Fried Chicken.) 

Any 3 'ctsmpt to get to the product behind the 
commercial is mercilessly beaten back. Referring to 
his acceptaiice speech. Carter told a New York Times 
reporter the following day that "I think the speech, 
net inadvertaxitly, shifted back and forth between 
liberal and conservative, but I think it was uni- 
formly populisc in tone." 

Asked whether he considered himself a populist, 
he replied, "I think so." Pressed for his defini- 
tion of populism, Carter said: 

"Pii let you define it. How do you define 
liberalism? How do you define truth? How do you 
define hone'ty and lore? How do you define compassion 
understanding and comparability? They are different 
words that av/-. r;e .:c j-d‘'d‘ei^neo" 

-30-- 
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CONTENTION DEMONSTRATIONS. o .Continued from 
story on pages 7 and 8 

crowd of about 100 demonstrating against nuclear 
power. 

"Nuclear power is one of the crucial issues 
of cur times," a ccalition. spokesperson stated. 
"Presently 19 countries are operating nuclear power 
plants and in four mc^e years this number is ex- 
pected to grow to 28. These countries will 
grow familiar enough with nuclear technology to 
make their own bombs." 

Accc>:^dir)g t:. projections by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the worldwide total of 
nuclear power reactors will quadruple to 800 over 
the next 10 years. 

"The Democratic platform takes a weak position 
on nuclear power," the spokesperson asserted. 

"The Ad-Hoc Nuclear Opponents are demonstrating to 
bring to national attention the seriousness of the 
proliferation issue, so that it can be made an issue 
in the presidential campaign." 

More Demonstrations Planned for Kansas City 

"End nuclear proliferation," "Stop S-1", 

"Free all political prisoners," and "End gay op- 
pression" are some of the cries that will be heard 
again this suimr^er, from the streets of KansasiCity, ? 
as the Republicans convene to pick their candidates 
and get caught up in their :wn "machinery of winning " 
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THOUSANDS DEMONSTRATE IN THAILAND 
ON U.S. BICENTENNIAL 

by David Millikin 

bANCKOK, Thailand (LNS) — Despite threats of 
: j .’^lir-wing violence, activist students throughout 
held rallies on July 4th, the U.S. Bicen- 
t : no 1 3 Ij supporting the "freedom loving American 
1 ev-iple'* but condemning "American government poli- 
OxCo of imperialism in the Third World." Ten 
toousand people gathered at the largest of the 
rallies, held near the scene of the 1973 student 
rebellion that toppled the military dictatorship 
chen in power. 

Previous July 4 demonstrations by students 
i?re. v/hich have become a tradition, focused on 
ceniaading the total withdrawal of American troops 
iiroin bases in Thailand. On June 20, 1976, final 
i.egoclations were completed handing over 11 U.S. 
Tjilitdry installations to the Thai government and 
agreeing that all active U.S. military personnel — 
except for advisors^^would withdraw by July 24. 

Speakers at the rally, however, detailed the 
con'^lnued U.S, involvement in the major Thai in- 
Ju:^trle3 resulting in the loss of millions of dol- 
lars amiCally to such companies as Esso, Caltex, 
aua Ccedyear. 

Also cited was the massive UcS. economic aid 
3.',d Lr a.iniag being given to the Thai military. 

'■'ic' resole, say the students, has been to develop 
c de[’cndcnt military force dominated by several 
right v/ing officers. Pointing to Thailand's his- 
*:orv of right wing military dictatorships, the 
sLudeats charge that continued U.S. support of the 
sajTie military men who were only recently part of 
cbe repressive regime toppled in 1973, is encour- 
aging a similar right wing military take over today. 

Viic wail poster at the rally explained that 
r.nr policies of the U.S, in Thailand can be illus- 
rrrited by the sending of Thai troops to fight in 
doroa in the 50 ’s and by CIA financing of Thai mer- 
caiiacies used in Laos and Cambodia in the 60’ s 
and pci'ly 70 ’s . Many Thais lost their lives 
:-Cj:ving U S, interests in those places. 

Speeches and posters also focused on the 
decLrucrion of Thai culture. "Many Thais now re- 
gard Westerners as superior human beings while 
Icokiug down on ourselves and our own people as 
mentally inferior natives. " 

"The monopoly capitalists in America," a part- 
-Cjpsr.t explained, "needing to dump their products 
foreign markets to continue making profits, use 
ver r. ising to lead us to adopt the cultural pat- 
ter us, the use of make-up, ways of dressing and 
a wasr.efuJ life style. This has causedomany dis- 
tu<:barces in our culture and economy and has led 
many yjung pepple to seek escape. . .Problems of 
drug addiction and prostitution have increased 
dranta t ically so that there are now 500,000 prosti- 
tutes Ln our country of only 40 million people. 


of terrorism and assasinations for the past sev- 
eral months 0 In particular, they were active 
before the April 4 national elections, in which 
the pro*^U.S. rightists strengthened their control 
of the govrnment. Four students were killed and 
more than 80 wounded in a bomb blast on March 20 
during a Bangkok demonstration demanding that 
the U.S. military leave Thailand. 

Many people fear that a widespread wave of 
arrests may occur here in the near future. En- 
couraged by the positive reaction of U.S. and Japan- 
ese businessmen to the "investment climate" under 
the repressive governments in Indonesia and the 
Philippines, the Thai military is finding support 
from conservative businessmen here in its.crepres- 
sive efforts in Thailand. 

It was in this atmosphere of uncertainty 
that the ^Declaration of Intention of the Peoples 
of Thailand of July 4, 1976" was presented to 
to the American Embassy. 

"On the occasion of the bicentennial of the 
declaration of independence of America," it read, 
"this great history of the historic struggles of 
your American ancestors, has made the Thai people 
recall our history of struggle. Let us voice the 
praise of our own brothers and sisters who have 
devoted their lives to the struggle for indepen- 
dence and liberation from the U.S. imperialist 
government. 

"Just as an American patriot declared in 
1775, ’Give me liberty or give my death,’ so have the 
Thai people declared that we will fight for national 
independence until we receive it or die, and this 
is also in the spirit of loving freedom. 

" All coutries need independence. Government 
power must be in the hands of the people." 

The United Front for the Indepen- 
dence of Thailand. 

-30- 

CATHOLIC BIRTH CONTROL STAND COSTS PLENTY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Catholic Church’s stand 
against birth control has cost it almost a bill- 
ion dollars a year. 

A recent study by the National Research Cen- 
ter has linked lay response to the 1968 papal 
encyclical"H\imanae Vitae," which banned artificial 
birth control, with an annual loss of nearly a 
billion dollars in income to the U.S. Catholic 
Church alone. 

The encyclical has also caused a decline in 
church attendance and religious devotion, the 
study concluded. 

-30- 

(Thanks to the Spokeswoman for this information.) 


Although the Bangkok demonstration proceeded 
ao pic'.nned, rallies in several other cities had to 
be cat.ceJled because of threats of right-wing vio- 
lence. These right wing roups, financed and sup- 
p o r L e d by the military, have engaged in a campaign 


DEAR SUBSCRIBERS; 

SUMMER IS USUALLY SLOW ON BILL PAYING BUT 
OUR CREDITORS KEEP COMING--PLEASE PAY YOUR LNS BILLS 
RIGHT away! 


p/ 
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vided eo that eeotiona occn be ueed separately % 

See gvaphice, too.) 

WEEK OF DEMONSTRATIONS 
ACCOMPANIES DEMOCRATS TO NEW YORK 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Along with the horse-drawn 
carts full of ’*Panners for Carter/^ 3,000 con- 
vention delegates and 10,000 media representa- 
tives, thousands of people were in the streets 
of New York during the Democratic National Con- 
vention to voice their opinions, fiustrations 
and anger ov^r conditions affecting their daily 
lives « Unlike the orchestrated wagon-fulls of 
Carter supporters that trotted down 7th Avenue 
deTT:Onstrators against cutbacks in jobs and so- 
cial ser\^ices,' Oppression of gays, a.’.i :*u-lear 
pov7er development were not highly visible to dele- 
gates. 

Demonstrations were structured through the 
manipulation of the city so that the convention- 
eers would never see them,** said Nancy Borman, 
a publisher of Majority Report, New York City’s 
women’s paper, and an organizer of one of the 
week’s actions, 

Morty. Manfoxd , head of the National Coali- 
tion of Gay Activists which was active in four 
separate demonstrations by lesbians and gay 
men, spoke of "a false impression of what is 
happening in this city and in this nation" pro- 
moted by New York’s Mayor Beame. 

"Demonstrations have been kept off on the 
side street," he said. "...They are trying not 
only to have an issueless convention, but they 
don’t want people in the convention to know that 
issues are being raised outside in the streets. 
This is Jimmy Carter’s agenda. He does not want 
any controversy in his campaign for president." 

Loiter-In Prevents Sweep Arrests of Women 

Borman and Manford made their remarks at a 
press conference concerning a "loiter- in,’* the 
most unusual of the week’s demonstrations, 
Co-sponsored by Coyote, a pro^iltutes’ eights 
organization, and Majority Report, the loiter- in 
was held in protest against a new state anti- 
loitering law that went into effect midnight, 

July 10, just in time for the convention. 

Civil liberties and feminist groups are 
challenging the constitutionality of the vaguely 
phrased law which, they say, threatens the free- 
dom of all women to move freely, unescorted, 
in public place?, and punishes prostitutes "for 
saying the wrong three words — ’Where’s the 
money?’ instead of ’I love you,’" as Coyote head 
Margo St. James put it. 

Organizers of the loiter- in called on "all 
non-prostitutes who care about the freedom of 
an unescorted ^om'en in a public place, and who 
feel that prostitution should be decriminalized" 
to stand around on the streets of midtown Man- 
hattan wearing hooker clothing and "looking 
suspicious." 

Threatening the city with false arrest suits 
from women who might be picked up for loitering 
without "the purpose of prostitution," the ac- 
tion effectively prevented sweep arrests of women 
in the midtown area. It was feared that sweep 
arrests would occur during the convention as the 
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city tried to give the mldtown buslneae district 
a face-lifting. 

About 100 loiterers were trained the first 
night, and 40 more for each of the following nights 
of the convention; and plans were made to continue 
the lolter-ln on a limited basis , after the con- 
vention's close. 

Gays Stage Four Demonstrations 

Lesbians and gay men staged four seperate 
demonstratins in New York during the Convention, 
in an angry response to the recent Supreme Court 
decision against sodomy, Inadequate gay rights 
legislation nationwide perpetuated by both major 
political parties, and failure of the Demdcratlc 
Party, through the effort of Carter forces, to 
put a gay plank in their platform. 

In the first and largest of the actions, on 
Sunday, July 11, more than 700 gay demonstrators 
marched to a site near Madison Square Garden to 
press for gay civil rights legislation and the 
repeal of sodomy laws. Although the march was or- 
ganized by the New York State Coaltion of Gayy 
Organizations, gay groups from as far away as 
Virginia, Colorado and Canada were well represented. 

The marchers were followed by a group of re- 
ligious fundamentalists who carried huge banners 
with Biblical inscriptions and urged bystanders 
to "be normal, be Christian, be straight.-- Marchers 
retorted with answers such as "Jesus was gay,” 

"God is a dyke," and "Judge not lest ye be judged.” 

Chanting the slogans ”Gay Rights, Right Now,** 

”Gay, Straight, Black White:Same Struggle, Same 
Fight,” and ’’Free the Gay folicemen,” the marchers 
followed a circuitous route from Greenwich Village 
to a sidestreet catty-corner from Madison Square 
Garden, where they held a two and a half hour rally 
with speeches from representatives of more than 20 
different gay organizations. 

Notable among the speeches was that of Kitty 
Cotter, chairperson of Lesbian Feminist Liberation 
(LFL) in New York, who made it clear that "we are 
not here to welcome the Democratic Party. We 
are here to give notice that gays have developed 
political clout. We are 10 per cent or more of the 
American people." 

Civil rights and women’s activist Florynce 
Kennedy gave a well-received speech in which she 
called on open gays, **now that you are out of the 
closet and proud," to allign themselves with blacks 
and Native Americans. "It is time (too),’* she 
told the crowd, **to bring socialism and communism 
out of the closet." 

David HcRenolds of the War Resisters League and 
the American Socialist Party cautioned that "there 
can be no separate peace. .LLagislative reform is. oi: 
not enough; there is no ’making it’ with this es- 
tablishment." In reference to the case of Sgt. 

Leonard Matlovich, a homosexual who is fighting against 
the military’s anti-gay regulations, he said "We 
should not be agitating to get gays into the Army, 
but rather be working to smash the Army." (A 
federal judge has since ruled that the Air Force was 
within its rights to discharge Sgt. Matlovich 
on the grounds of his self-proclaimed homosexuality.) 

Representative Bella Abzug,in a statement read 
by Eleanor Cooper of LFL, attacked the recent Suprei^e 
Court decision upholding the constitutionality of 
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state sodomy statutes and annoxmcing that there 
are now over 30 co-sponsors for the federal Gay 
Rights Bill which she has introduced in Congress • 

A statement was also sent from the three open- 
ly gay delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention: Jean O’Leary, co-director of the National 

Gay Task Force (NGTF) and Jim Foster and lesbian 
activist Jo Daly, both of San Francisco# The 
statement criticized the Democratic Platform Com- 
mittee for its failure to vote for a gay plank and 
urged the marchers to continue working for gay 
rights. 


Referring to events inside "the Garden," 
Madeline Davis of Buffalo’s Sisters of Sappho 
criticized "those who are too caught up in the 
machinery of winning (to deal with),,. the terrible 
farce of our oppressed condition." 


More Gay Demonstrations 
The spirited gay rally of Sunday afternoon was 


citing however, the WHAM member said* "The 
coverage of the demonstrations I have been seeing 
is usually on about page 45." 

Striking Health Workers Hold Week’s Largest Ralljr ^ 

The largest of the week’s demonstrations was 
a spirited rally near Madisdh . Square Garden by 
striking New York City health and hospital workers. 
Estimated at over 10,000, the crowd came "to 
apprise the delegates to the Democratic convention 
of the fact that we were on strike and to give them 
a picture of the situation" in the New York hospital 
system, according to a spokesperson of District 1199 
of the National Hospital and Health Care Employees* 

Workers employed at voluntary hospitals were on 
strike for a cost-of-llving increase. The hospitals 
said they refused to engage in arbitration, because 
of a state freeze on Medicaid funds. 


followed later in the week by a candlelight march 
at which 300 to 500 lesbians and gay men walked to 
demand the separation of church and state. The 
march route took them past St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
of the New York archdiosese, which has played an 
active though often covert role in lobbying against 
the repeal of sodomy laws, gay civil rights legis- 
lation, and liberalized abortion laws. 


"It was a very compelling crowd," said the 1199 
spokesperson. "We had blue leaflets addressed to the 
delegates, saying ’Welcome to New York but don’t get 
sick here.’ By accident someone let go of a handful. 
There was a wind and they blew high in the air, over 
to the Garden. People all started doing it, and the 
sky was just covered with these blue leaflets soaring 
to the east, to the corner where we weren’t allowed to 
go.., It was a unique form of leaflet distribution." 


At the destination of the march, near Madison 
Square Garden, the demonstrators ended the event 
singing "We Shall Overcome." 


Gays also held an all-day picket of about 30 
people outside the Americana Hotel, Jimmy Carter’s 
convention headquarters. 


The 1199. spokesperson called the rally a success- 
ful one, too, as well as a colorful one. "Even before 
the demonstration took place, .. .Governor Carey switched 
his position and said that the hospitals should get 
with it... The hospitals had a position that was in- 
transigent, " 


"We saw it as an educative picket line, trying 
to reach the public, nor the delegates," explained 
Morty Manford of the National Coalition of Gay 
Activists. "The delegates were powerless because 
the leadership had made all the decisions for them 
before they got there. We didn’t have any false 
expectation that the Democrats were going to pick 
up the banner for gay rights," 

On the night of Jimmy Carter’s nomination as 
Democratic presidential candidate, a couple hundred 
gays were on the streets again in a "demonstration 


The hospital workers are now back on their jobs 
and the hospitals have agreed to negotiate with them. 


"Right-to-Lif e" March 


Abortion was the issue Sunday, June 11, when 
about 2,000 of the anti-abortion forces marched south 
through Manhattan to a g^ite neat the gay demon- ^ 
stration. One little girl carried a sign saying 
"Happiness is Having a Baby," and anti-Carter posters 
and chants were prevalent , due to Carter’s stance that 
he, as president, would support the 1973 ruling thatlo 
permits abortion up to 24 weeks of pregnancy^ Carter 
has said he personally opposes abortion; howeverc 


against homophobic presidential hopefuls." They 

cited Carter's remarks in an interview that appeared will work "to make abortion unnecessaryy' 
June 16 in The Advocate, a California gay paper; 


TO 


"I believe in the Bible teachings, 
teaches against homosexuality." 


The Bible 


Women’s Health Action 


A coalition of feminist and health groups, the 
Women’s Health Action Movement (WHAM), strengthen- 
ed by a daycare contingent, drew a crowd of several 
hundred to a July 13 daytime demonstration around 
women’s health issues. An end to forced sterili- 
zation, the right to abortion on demand, drug and 
device safety and the right to maternal/child 
health were among the issues on their agenda. 


From the sidewalks counter-demonstrators from the 
National Organization of Women held up signs proclaimiig 
women’s right to control their own bodies. One, by- 
stander, a middle aged woman in make-up, was more vocal 
in her disagreement with the march, however. 

"You believe in God?" she yelled. "Let her 
take care of it I" 


Nuclear Power and Other Issues 


Jim Lugan, whose wife died as a result of 
birth control pill side-effects, was one of the 
featured speakers. Socialist-feminist activist 
and theoretician, Barbara Ehrenreich "tied im — 
perialism and abortion together in about five 
minutes," according to a WHAM spokesperson. 


Other issues around which demonstrations were 
organized during the week of the convention included 
Senate Bill 1, or S-1- (-widely recognized by civil liber- 
ties and progressive groups as a repressive piece of 
legislation)_;-political prisoner s^ jobs and services 
cutbacks; occupational health and safety^ and nuclear 
proliferation. 


Media coverage of the event 


"wan’t very ex- 


The Ad-Hoc Nuclear Opponents, a coalition of over 
60 consumer, environmental^ and peace groups, drew a 
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PHOIOGRAPHS FROM THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 
New York City, July 12-15th 1976 
CREDIT : LNS Womens Graphics 


TOP right . Photo of the convention floor at 
Madison Square Garden where Democrats 
nominated Jimmy Carter as their presidential 
candidate In a landslide vote. Delegates 
kept from bringing up minority issues by the 
<- arter forces in the name of unity were heard 
to Say that the convention was ^-Carter ized'* • 


TOP LEFT: Photo of delegates at the Deno- 

cratic National Convention held in 
New York City’s Madison Square Garden from 
July 12«15, 1976. The number of black, 
women and minority delegates was lower 
than in the 1972 convention. 


GOES WxT;H THE STORi ON PAGE ONE. 


SEE THE STORY ON PAGE ONE. 


BOTTOM RIGHT . Photo showing Mayor Richard 
Daley of C;hicago (closest to camera) on 
the convention floor. In return for his 
machinery’s support of Carter, Daley was 
chosen to be one of the speakers who pre« 
sented the Democratic Party National 
Platform^ On the floor the political 
boss “held court*' with democrats who 
lined up to talk to him, 

CAN GO WITH IRE STORY ON PAGE ONE. 


BOTTOM LEFT; Two Democratic Party members 
selling Carter buttons outsi^Se the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, accross the street from 
Madison Square Garden. The hotel housed 
the Democratic Party headquarters during 
the four day convention. Buttons ran as 
high as four dollars apiece. 

GOES WTTH THE STORY ON PAGE ONE. 
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SCENES EROM THE DEMGGRAJL'IC NAj:lOMl. CON’VENI'iON 
July 12^15, 1976, New york Gity 
CREDIT: INS WiyCENS GRAPHJ.GS 

TOP RIGHT': Democratic party member 

selling Garter buttons accross the 
street from the conventfon® Buttons 
sold as high as four dollars apiece* 

GOES WITH THE STORY ON PAGE ONE. 

GOES vrn'H THE STORY ON PAGE EIGEL’. 


TOP LEFT: Photo ‘ from ah antiUnu^ilear 

power demonstration behind Madison 
Square Garden in New York City, which 
housed the Democratic Convention'. Police 
kept demonstrations confined to either 
the avenue behind the convention complex 
or several blocks away. 


BOiTOM RIGHT: Photographers and reporters 

from the large commercial networks* These 
people received choice spots on the con<> 
vention floor throughout the entire four 
day events The smaller college^ alternatives 
weekly and non='Commercial press were stuck 
behind the podium, high up under the 
balcony in Madison Square Garden* They had 
to watch the proceedings on T*V. monitors 
with poor sound quality and wait on long lines 
obtain thirty minute floor passes* 

STORY ON PAGE ONE. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Anti-abOrtion table which was 

set up outside the Statler Hilton Hotel. 
Anti-abortionists pushed leaflets on many 
passers-by and shouted such things as 
^^abortion lA murder” and ”never abortion, 
dear” to people refusing their leaflets. 
Ellen McCormack— the anti-abortion presi- 
dential nominee, had two or three delegates 
at the convention, 
to 

GOES Wn‘H TEE STORY ON PAGE ONE. 
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TOP LEFT: Goes with article about Carter on 
page 3. The quote is from an article in THE 
VILLAGE VOICE by Vivian Gomick. 

CREDIT: Gil Eisner/VILLAGE VOICE/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT Goes with Carter article on 
page 3. 

CREDIT; Sot el .'VILLAGE VOICE/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT; Bicentennial/election graphic. 
CREDIT. Peg Averill/AFP/'LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Rockefellers. Can go with the book 
review two packets ago (#801). 

CREDIT: Peg Averill/AFP/LNS 
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